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VILLAGE POLITICS. 


Addreffed to all the Mechanics, JFourneymen, and La 
bourers in Great Britain. 


By Witt Cui, a Country CARPENTER. 


[Jn a Dialogue between Fack Anvil the Black{mith, and Tom Hod 
the Mafon.} 


saa dey dh the matter, Tom? Why doft look fo 
difmal ? 

Tom. Difmal indeed! Well enough I may. 

Fack. What’s the old mare dead ? or work fcarce? 

Tom. No, no, work’s plenty enough, if a man had but the 
heart to go to it. 

Jack. What book art reading ? Why doft look like a hang 
dog? 

Tom, (Looking in his book.) Caufe enough. Why I find 
here that I’m very unhappy, and very miferable ; which | fhould 
never have knownif I had not had the good luck to meet with 
this book. O ’tis a precious book ! 

Jack. A good fign though ; that you can’t find out you’re 
unhappy without looking into a book for it. What is the 
matter ? 

Tom. Matter ? WhyI want liberty. 

Fack, Liberty! What has any one fetched a warrant for 
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thee ? Come man, cheer up, I'll be bound for thee. —T hou art 

an honeft man in the main, though thou doft tipple and prate a 

little too much at the Rofe and Crown. 

Tom. No, no,I wanta new contftitution. 

Fack. Indeed! Why I thought thou hadft been a defperate 
healthy fellow. Send for the doctor then. 

Tom. I’m not fick; I want liberty and equality, and the 
rights of man. 

Fack. Onow!I underftand thee. What thou arta leveller 
and a republican I warrant. 

Tom. ma friend to the peopte. I want a reform. 

Fack. Then the fhorteft way is to mend thyfclf. 

Tom. But I wanta general reform. : 

Jack. Then fet every one mend one. 

Tom. Pooh; I want freedom and happinefs, the fame as they 
have gotin France. 

Jack. What, Tom, we imitate them? We follow the 
French! Why they only begun all this mifchief at firft, in ore 
der to be juft what we arealready. Why I would fooner goto 
the Negers to get learning, or to the Turks to get religion, than 
to the I’rench for freedom and happinefs. 

Tom. Whatdo youmean by that? are not the French free? 

Jack. Free, Tom! aye, free with a witnefs. They are 
all fo free, that there is nobody fafe. Thcy make free to rob 
whom they will, and kill whom they will. If they don’t likea 
man’s looks, they make free to hang him without judge or jury, 
and the next lamp polt does for the gallows ; fo then they call 
themifelves free, becaufe you fee they have no King to take 
them up and hang them for it. 

Tom. Ah, but Jack, didn’t their King formerly hang peo- 
ple for nothing too? and betides, wer’n’t they all papiits be- 
fore the revolution ? 

Jack. Why, true enough, they had tut a poor fort of re- 
ligion, but bad is better than none, Tom. 

And fo was the government bad enough too, for they would 
clap an innocent man into prifon, and keep him there too as 
long as they would, and never fay with your leave or by your 
leave, Gentlemen of the Jury. But what’s all that to us? 

Tom. ‘Tous! Why don’t our governors put many of our 
poor folks in prifon againft their will ? What are all the jails 
for? Down with the jails, I fay; all men fhould be free. 

Jack. Harkec, Tom, a few rogues in prifon keep the reft in 
order, and then honeft men go about their bufinets, afraid of 
nobody ; that’s the way to be free. And Ict me tell thee, 
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‘Tom, thou and I are tried by our Peers as much as a Lord is. 
Why the King can’t fend me to prifon if Ido no harm, and if 
I do, there’s reafon good why I fhould go there. I may go to 
Jaw with Sir John, at the great caltle yonder, and he no more 
dares lift his little finger againft me than if I were his equal. 
A Lord is hanged for a hanging matter, as thou or I fhould be ; 
and if it will be any comfort to thee, I myfelf remembera 
Peer of the realm being hanged for killing his man, juft the 
fame as the man would have been for killing him*. 

Tom, Well, that is fome comfort.—But have you read the 
Rights of Man ? 

Jack. No,notI, Ihbad rather by half read the Whole 
Duty of Man. I have but little time for reading, and fuch 
as I fhould therefore only read a bit of the beft. 

Tom. Don’t tell me of thofe old fafhioned notions. Why 
fhould not we have the fame things they have got in France ? 
I’m for a conftitution, and organization, and equalization. 

Fack. Do be quiet. Now, Tom, only fuppofe this non- 
fentical equality was to take place; why it would not laft 
while one cou’d fay Jack Robinfon; or fuppofe it cou’d— 
fuppofe, in the general divifion, our new rulers were to give us 
half anacre of ground a-piece; we cou’d to be fure raile po- 
tatoes on it for the ufe of our families ; but as every other man 
would be equally bufy in raifing potatoes far his family, why 
then you fee if thou waft to break thy fpade, I fhould not be able 
to mendit. Neighbour Snip wou’d have no time to make us a 
fuit of cloaths, nor the clothier to weave the cloth, for all the 
world would be gone a digging. And as to boots and fhocs, 
the want of fome one to make them for us, would be a greater 
gtievance than the tax on leather. If we fhou’d be fick, 
there wou’d be no doctor’s ftuif for us; for doctor wou’d be 
digging too. We cou’d not get achimncy fwept, or a load of 
coal from pit, for love or money. 

Tom. But ftill I fhou’d have no one over my head. 

Jack. That’s a miftake: I’m itronger than thou; and 
Standith, the excifeman, is a better fcholar; fo we fhould 
not remain equal a minute. I fhou’d out-fght thee, and he’d 
out-wwrt thee. And if fuch a tlurdy fellow as I fhould want 
firing, or to take away the crop from thy ground, I’m not fo 
fure that thefe new-fangled laws would tee thee righted. — 
I tell thee, Tom, we have a fine conititution already, and our 
forc-fathers thought to. 

Q2 Tari. 


* Lord Ferrers was hanged in 176c, for killing his Reward. 
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Jom. They were a pack of fools, and had never read the 
Rights of Man. 

Sack I’ll tell theea ftory. When Sir John married, my 
Lady, who isa little fantaftical, and likes to do every thing like 
the French, begged him to pull down yonder fine old caftle, 
and to build it up in her frippery way. No, fays Sir John; 
what fhall I pull down this noble building, raifed by the wifdom 
of mv brave anceftors; which outftood the civil wars, and 
only underwent a little needful repair at the Revolution ; and 
which all my neighbours came to take a pattern by—fhall 
T pull it all down, I fay, only becaufe there may be a dark clofet 
or an inconvenient rcom or two in it? My lady mumpt and 
grumbled ; but the caftle was let ftand, and a glorious building 
it is, though there may be a trifling fault or two, and though a 
few decays may want ftopping ; fo now and then they mend a 
little thing, and they’ll go on mending, I dare fay, as they have 
leifure, to the end of the chapter, if they are let alone. But 
no pull-me-down works, What is it you are crying out for, 
Tom? 

Tom. Why for a perfec government. 

Jack. You might as well cry for the moon. There’s 
nothing perfeét in this world, take my word for it. 

Tom. I don’t fee why we are to work like flaves, while 
others roll about in their coaches, feed on the fat of the land, 
and conothing. 

Jack. My little maid brought home a ftory-book from the 
Charity-School t’other day, in which was a bit of a fable about 
the belly and limbs. ‘The hand faid, I won’t work any longer 
to feed this lazy belly, who fits in ftate like a lord, and does 
nothing. Said the feet, I won’t walk and tire myfelf to carry 
him about; let him fhift for himfelf; fo faid all the members ; 

juft as your levellers and republicans do now. And what was 
the confequence ? Why the belly was pinched to be fure ; but 
the hands and the feet, and the reft of the members fuffered fo 
much for want of their old nourifhment, that they fell fick, 
pined away, and would have died, if they had not come to their 
tenfes juft in time to fave their lives, as I hope all you will do. 

Tom. But the times—but the taxes, Jack. 

Fack. Things are dear, to be fure: but riot and murder is 
not the way to make them cheap. And taxes are high ; but 
I’m told there’s a deal of old {cores paying off, and by them who 
did not contract the debt neither, Tom. Befides thingsar 
mending, | hope, and what little is done, is for us poor people ; 

our candles are fomewhat cheaper, and I dare fay, if the honcft 
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gentleman is not difturbed by your levellers, things will mend 
every day. But hear one thing mind: the more we riot, the 
more we fhall have to pay. Mind another thing too, that in 
France the poor paid all the taxes, as I have heard e’m fay and 
the quality paid nothing. 

Tom. Well, I know what’s what, as well as another ; and 
I’m as fitto govern— 

Jack. No,Tom,no. You are indeed as good as another 
man, fecing you have hands to work, and a foul to be faved.— 
But are all men fit for ali kinds of things? Solomon fays, 
“ How can he be wife whofe talk is of oxen?” Every one in 
his way. Iam a better judge of a horfe-fhoe than Sir John; 
but he has a deal better notion of {tate affairs thanI ; and 
I can no more do without him than he can do without me.— 
And feware fo poor but they may get a vote for a parliament- 
man, and fo you fee the poor have as much {hare in the go- 
vernment as they well know how to manage. 

Jom. But I fay all men are equal. Why fhould one be 
above another ? 

Fack, Uf that’s thy talk, Tom, thou doft quarrel with Pro- 
vidence and not with government. For the woman is below 
her hufband, and-the children are below their mother, and the 


fervantis below his matter. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ey 


Short Account of the Guillotine. 


i ee following is a defcription of the fatal machine, by 
which the late King of France fuffered, and which takes 
its name from that of the perfon who brought it into ufe : 

It is in form like a painter’s eafel, and about ten feet high; 
at four feet from the bottom is a crefs bar, on which,the fufferer 
lays his head, which is kept down by another bar placed above. 
In the inner edges of the frame are groves, in which is placed 
a fharp axe, with a weight of lead, fupported at the fummit of a 
peg, to which is faftened a cord, which the executioner cutting, 
the axe falls, and beheads the prifoner. The fufferer is firit tied 
toa plank, of about 18 inclics broad, and an inch thick ftand- 
ing upright, faftened with cords about the arms, belly, and 
legs 5 this plank is about four feet long, and comes almoft up 
to the chin ; the executioner then lays him on his belly on the 
bench, litts up the upper part of the board, which receives his 
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neck, adjufts his head, then fhuts the board, and pulls the flring 
faftened to the peg at the top of the machine, which lifts up a 
catch. The axe falls down; and the head, which is off ina 
moment, is received ina bafket ready for the purpofe, as is the 
body in another bafket. 








The H: iftory of Knowledge, Learning, and Tafte, in Great 
Britain, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Part 
the Third. 


{From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1791-} 
Coinluded from Page 108. 


LTHOUGH the Gothic romance had been fomewhat 
fhaken by the claffical fictions, and the tales of Boccace 
and Bandello, it ftill maintained its ground; and the daring 
machineries of giants, dragons, and “enchanted caftles, bor- 
rowed from the magic ftore-houfe of Boiardo, Ariofto, and 
‘Faflo, began to be employed by the epic mufe. Servile critics 
have centured thofe ornaments, as bounding in whimfical ab- 
furdities, and as unwarrantable deviations from the practice of 
Homer and Virgil. Homer and Virgil, however, are not free 
from abfurdities, if fuch they are tobe ftyled. On the prin 
ciples of the critics in queftion, genuine poetry, efpecially ia 
the higheft {pecies of it, would be deftroyed. 

From the religious dramas, allegory had been adopted into 
our civil fpectacles. Not only were the mafques and pa 
geantries of the age of Elizabeth furnifhed with heathen di- 
vinities, but the virtues and vices were imperfonated, fignift- 
cantly decorated, accurately diftinguifaed by their proper ty Pes, 
and reprefented by living actors. The ancient fymbolical 
fhews of this fort began to aflume a degree of poetical ele- 
gance and precifion; and it was not merely in the conformation 
of particular figures that much fancy was fhewn, butin the 
contexture of fome of the fables or devices prefented by 
groupes of ideal perfonages. Eosaiiie invention was quickened 
by thefe exhibitions, which reflected back upon poetry, what 
poctry had given. In confequence of their familiarity and 
public nature, a national tafte for allegory was tormed ; fo that 
the allegorical pocts now wrote to the underftanding and 
feelings “of the people, Even romance was turned to this 
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chantiel; and in the Fairy Queen, allegory is built upon 
chivalry. 

It added to the freedom, we may fay to the boldnefs, of the 
poetry of this period, that our writers were not hampered by 
the ftrictnefs of rules. Very few critical treatifes had been 
produced, and only one ati of poetry. Canons of compofi- 
tion had not abfolutely determined concerning fentiments and 
images 3 nor was genius awed by the apprehenfion of a future 
and final arraignment at the tribunal of tafte. Every man in- 
dulged a capricioufnefs of invention, without too clofely con- 
fulting the laws of correctnefs. It was chiefly to his voluntary 
feelings, to his own immediate and peculiar mode of concep= 
tion, that the poet made his appeal. With this freedom of 
thought there was often joined an undifguiled franknefs of exe 
prefion; and both together contributed to produce the flow- 
ing modulation which now marked the meafures of our pocts, 
and which, by an almoft unaccountable perverfion of tafte, 
degenerated, in the next age, into the oppofite extreme of 
diflonance and afperity. Selection and difcrim‘nation had not 
yet marked the character of our authors, who wandered in the 
purfuit of univerfal nature, without hefitating at breaking the 
boundaries of imaginary method. 

It was not till the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
that fatires, properly fo called, were produced, and thefe were 
very few in number. Readers who loved torange in the re- 
gions of artificial manners and narratives were not attached to 
pictures at large of the vices of the times. The poetry of 
this period wastoo folemn and referved to ftoop to common 
life. Satire is never carried to perfection, or univerfally ad- 
mired, excepting in an age that is highly polifhed, 

As the importance of the female character was not com- 
monly acknowledged, nor woman admitted into the gencral 
commerce of fociety, the intercourfe of fexes had not im- 
parted a comic air to poetry, or foftened the feverer tone of our 
verfification, with the levities of gallantry, and the familiaritics 
of compliment. The abfence of fo material a circumftance 
muft have influenced the contemporary poetical compofitions. 
Many traces remain of what was in this refpect the ftate of 
manners among our ancettors, Women, we fee, ufually make 
but a fmall figure in the tragedies and comedies of Shakfpeares 
However neceflary the heroines may, on the whole, be tothe 
piece, they are commonly decraded tothe back-ground, As 
to the ladies in comedy, they zre nothing more than “ merry 
Wives,” plain andchectful matrons. If, in the fimaller pocins, 
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a lover praifes his miftrefs, fhe is complimented, without cle- 
gance and without affection, in ftrains that are neither polite 
nor pathetic. She is defcribed not in the real colours, and with 
the genuine accomplifhments of nature, but as an eccentric 
being, that infpired fentiments equally unmeaning, hyperbolical, 
and unnatural. 

Ail, or moft of the circumftances we have mentioned, con- 
tributed to give a defcriptive, a picturefque, and figurative caft 
to the poetical language of our country ; and even the profe 
compofitions of Elizabcth’s reign took a tinéture from the 
fame caufes. In the mean while, general knowledge was 
widely and rapidly increafing. Books began to be multiplied, 
and many ufeful and rational topics had been difcuffed in our 
own tongue. Science, at the fame time, had not made fuch 
great advances as to damp the fpirit of invention. On the 
whole, we were now arrived ata period that was eminently 
propitious to original and true poetry. It was a period in 
which genius was rather directed than governed by judgment ; 
and in which tafte and learning had fo tar only difciplined ima- 
gination, as to fuffer its excefles to pafs without cenfure or 
controul, for the fake of the beauties to which they were 
allied. 

At a time when the objects pointed out by us were calculated 
to have fuch a powerful operation upon the nature and cha 
racter of our poetry, a genius arofe of the firft order, who was 
animated with a full portion of the fpirit of the age, and ca- 
pable of painting it inall its energy. We need not fay that 
this genius was Spenfer, and that we refer to the Fairy Queen. 
Perhaps it might have been expected, from the revival and 
ftudy of the ancient poets and critics, that inftead of the ro- 
mantic manner of compofition which had formerly prevailed, 
a new, and what is commonly efteemed, a more legitimate 
tafte of writing would have fucceeded. But it was very flowly 
that fuch a change was effe&ted ; nor was any confiderable 
improvement made in the ftate of criticifm till a long time 
after the reftoration of ancient learning. It was not to Ho- 
mer, or Virgil, or evento ‘Taflo, that Spenfer looked up to for 
a model ; but to Ariofto: And it was confequently his inten- 
tion to produce a poem which fhould confitt of allegories, 
enchantments, and romantic expeditions, conducted by knights, 
giants, magicians, and fictitious beings. If he was blameable 
in this refpect, the fault is not fo much to be imputed to himfelf 
as to the times in which he lived. It was natural for him to 
follow the mode of compofition which thea was molt ad- 
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mired, and to adopt thofe laws of tafte, which Italian critics 
had approved: For Italy, not France, was in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign the arbiter of elegance; and in Italy, Ariofto 
was greatly preferred to Taflo. Whether this opinion was 
juft or not, we are not here called upon to determine. Itis 
fufficient to our purpofe to obferve, that it was embraced by 
Spenfer ; and that upon this principle, the plan of his poem, 
which is as follows, was framed. 

It is fuppofed by the poet, that the Faery Queene, according 
to an annual cuftom, held a magnificent feaft, that continued 
twelve days, in the courfe of which twelve feveral complaints 
are prefented before her, In order, therefore, to redrefs the in- 
juries which occafioned thefe complaints, fhe difpatches, with 
proper commiffions, twelve knights, each of whom, in the 
adventure allotted to him, proves an example of fome particular 
virtue ; and has one complete book affigned to him, of which 
he is the hero. Befide thefe twelve knights, feverally excms 
plifying twelve moral virtues, Spenfer has conttituted one prin- 
cipal knight or general hero, viz. Prince Arthur, who repre- 
fents Magnificence ; a virtue which is fuppofed tobe the per- 
fetion of all the reft. Arthur affifts in every book, and the 
end of his actions is to difcover, and win Gloriana, or Glory. 
The character, in fhort, which the poet profefles to pourtray, 
is the image of a brave knight perfected in the tweive pri 
vate moral virtues.” 

In eftablifhing one hero, who fhould exemplify the grand 
character which tie author had in view, he evidently copied 
the caft and conftru€tion of the ancient epic. But while he 
was fenfible of the importance of maintaining the unity of the 
hero and of his defign, he was not fufficiently convinced of the 
necefity of preferving that unity of action, without which the 
former could not be properly accomplifhed, His method, a 
leaft, is very different from that which was practiled by Homer 
and Virgil, in conducting their heroes to their propofed end. If 
it fhould be enquired how it is that Arthur executes the grand, 
fimple, and ultimate defign intended by Spenfer, it may be al- 
leged that the hero, by lending his refpedtive affiftance to each 
of the twelve knights, approaches, in his allotted defence of 
them, ftill nearer and nearer to glory, till at laft he gains a com- 
plete poffefiion. But the reward inthis cafe is fuperior to the 
merit. Arthur, inftead of merely giving his aid to the other 
knights, fhou!d have been the leading adventurer. If in hisown 
perion he had exerted himfelf in the protection of the twelve 
virtues, he might defervedly have beea ftyled the perfect pat- 
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tern of all, and have fucceeeded in the tafk affigned, the ate 
tainment of glory. As matters now ftand, the difficulties 
which we expect Arthur to furmount, in order to accomplifh 
his final atchievement, are removed by others ; and therefore 
he only fuftains a fubordinate or acceflory character. On the 
whole it may be remarked, that the adventures inthe “ Fairy 
Queen,” when feparately taken as the fubject of each fingle 
book, have not always a mutual dependence upon each other, 
and confequently do not contribute, in the manner which they 
ought to have done, to form one legitimate poém. Spenfer 
was probably aware, that by conftituting twelve feveral ad- 
ventures for twelve feveral heroes, the want of a general con- 
nection would often be difcerned. Perhaps it was on this ace 
count that he was fometimes induced to refume and finifh, in a 
diftant book, a tale formerly begun and left imperfe&t. This 
conduct, however, is highly inartificial ; as it deftroys that re- 
pofe of mind which is felt after having accompanied a hero, 
through a variety of ftruggles and diftrefles, to fuccefs and 
vittory. To introduce him afterward in a lower fcene of 
action, is to derogate from his dignity, and to fully the tranf- 
cendant luftre of his former exploits. 

It is probable that Spenfer would have involved both himfelf 
and his readers in lefs embarraflment, if he had made every 
book one entire detached poem of twelve cantos, without any 
reference tothe reft. In that cafe he would have written 
twelve difterent books, ineach of which he might have com- 
pleted the pattern of a particular virtue in twelve knights re- 
ipectively ; whereas by the method he has adopted, his endea- 
vour to reprefent all the virtues exemplified in one, has failed of 
fuccefs. 

Whatever truth there may be in thefe obfervations, it is not 
meant to apply them, in the way of condemnation, to the 
« Fairy Queen.” It would not be reafonable to judge Spenfer 
by precepts which he did not attend to, and the authority of 
which was not acknowledged at the period wherein he lived. 
It would have been totally foreign to his defign, and to the na- 
ture of his fubje&t, to have conducted it according to the ftri@ 
Jaws of claffical tafte, and the rules of Ariftotle. Our great 
poet proceeded upon a plan which was derived from the efta- 
blifhed modes and ideas of chivalry ; and in doing this he 
wrote with the exuberance of a warm imagination anda ftrong 
fenfibility. His bufinels was to engage the fancy, and to in- 
tcreft the attention by bold and firiking images; which were 
cvaccived with rapidity, and arranged without art. As 1. 
chie 
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chief fources of delight were the various and the marvellous, 
Spenfer was naturally led to ranfack alike the regions of reality 
and romance, of truth and fiction, in order to find the proper 
decorations and furniture for his noble undertaking. Deftitute, 
therefore, as the ** Fairy Queen” may be thought to be of that 
economy which epic feverity requires, we fcarcely regret the 
lofs, while it is fo amply fupplied by fomething more powerfully 
attracting ; fomething which engages the feelings of the heart, 
in preference to the cold approbation of the head. If there be 
any poem, the graces of which pleafe, becaufe they are fituated 
beyond the reach of art, and in which the force and faculties of 
creative imagination give the higheft delight, Spenfer’s is that 
poem. Though thecritic may not be fatisfied, the reader is 
tranfported; which is perhaps the beft of all praifes. 

Did the nature and limits of our article admit of it, we 
might, with the afliftance of the able writer who has paid the 
beft and completett attention to the fubject, enter into a long 
difcuffion of the * Fairy Queen.” We might enlarge on 
Spenfer’s imitations from old romances, and from Chaucer and 
Ariofto; on his ufe and abufe of ancient hiftory and mytho-~ 
logy ; on his allegorical character ; and on various other par- 
ticulars: But it muft fuffice to take fome notice of his ftanza, 
verfification, and language. ‘The ftanza, with the addition of 
one line, was adopted by him from the practice of Ariofto and 
Taflo, the fafhionable poets of the age. But in choofing this 
ftanza, Spenfer did not pay a proper regard to the genius of the 
Englifh language, which does not fall fo eafily as the Italian 
does, into a frequent repetition of the fame termination. Nor 
did Arioftoand Taflo embarrafs themfelves with the neceffity 
of finding out fo many fimilar terminations as Spenfer. In their 
“ Ottava Rima” there were only three fimilar endings, al- 
ternatively rhyming ; and the two laft lines formed a diftin& 
rhyme : Whereas, in Spenfer, the fecond rhyme is repeated 
four times, and the third three. By this conftraint, our poet 
was almoft unavoidably led into feveral faults of confiderable 
magnitude. Ithence happened, that however unimportant the 
thing might be which he intended to exprefs, he was fometimes 
obliged to dilate it with trifling and tedious circumitances. 
At other times, when matter failed toward the clofe of a flanza, 
he was laid under the neceflity of running into a ridiculous res 
dundancy and repetition of words ; andhe was occationally 
forced to make out his complement of rhymes, by introducing 
a pucrile orimpertinent idea. To the difficulty of a ftanza, fo 
injudicioufly chofen, may be properly imputed the great nume 
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ber of his ellipfes ; for it is eafy to conceive, that the conftraint 
which is productive of fuperfluity, fhould be likewife the caule 
of omiflion. 

Though thofe inconveniences flowed from Spenfer’s mea- 
fure, ic inuft neverthelefs be acknowledged, that fome advan- 
tages arofe from it; and it may in particular be affirmed, that 
the fullac{s and fignificancy of his defcriptions are frequently 
owing to the prolixity of his ftanza. Jaden as he was with fo 
many fhackles, it is indeed furprifing that he fhould, upon the 
whole, execute § poem of fuch uncommon length with fo much 
eafe and fpirit. Hebas not been fo carelefs as to permit the 
fame word tobe repeated as arhytnc to itfelf, in more than four 
er five inftances; which is an extraordinary circumftance, 


when we confider the time whercin he wrote, and the nature of 


his lanza, Amid his atfected and too frequent ufe of obfolete 
vords and phrates, his ftyle, in general, is diftinguifhed by its 
erfpicuity and facility. His lines are feldom broken by tranf- 
pofitions, antithefes, or parenthefes ; and his fenfe and found 
are equally flowing and uninterrupted, In fhort, when every 
fault is pointed out which can be afcribed, either to the author 
himfelf, or to the agein which he flourifhed, it will be found, that 
he emincnily excelled inthe richnefS of his harmony, and the 
beauty of his verfification. 

In the charater of a poet, Spenfer fuftains a very high and 
eminent rank. We fhould run no hazard of rational cone 
tra diction, were we toaflert, that in powers of invention and 
richnels of fancy, he has fearcely ever been exceeded. ‘To the 
difplay of thefe talents, the fubjects he was led to by the fathion- 
able reading of the times were peculiarly accommodated, 
There could not be more admirable inflruments in the hands of 
2 genuine poet, than the adventures and maniers of chivalry, 
ar and the fuperftitions and enchantments of the dark ages. ‘They 
ave fcope for all the wildnefs and beauty of imagery, and for 
all the iplendcur and majefty of defcription ; circumftances 
ef which Spenfer hath availed himfelf in the higheft degree. 
As, therefore, the © Fairy Queen” comes recommended to us 
byfo many excellencies, it may be thought furprifing that, at 
prefs ‘nt, it fhould, comparativily, have only a {mall number of 

:ders. But this may be accounted for from feveral caufes. 


2 oF 


Tc2cerse 


‘The cuftoms and manners defcribed by Spenfer are vanifhed 
away, and confequently are little underftood by the bulk of 
mackiod. His allufions, likewife, are often too abftrufe and 
learucd for common apprehenlion; and fome degree of ob- 
foleiencfs hangs upon his language. Nor is allegorical poetry 
adapted 
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adapted to the general underftanding. Hence it is that Spenfer, 
with all his merit, can only be the lafting favourite of the few, 
who, by reading and true tafte, are fully qualified to appreciate, 
and to feel, his tranfcendent beauties. By fuch perfons, he will 
be admired and applauded, fo long as _ poetry fhall continue to 
be the object of admiration and applaufe. 





GENUINE BON MOT of a THRESHER, 


Gentleman Farmer, the other day, obferving to one of 

his threfhers, that he had been informed another farmer’s 

jJabourer had threfhed out a load of corn between funand fun 5 

the Ruftic replied, “ then, meafter, it muft have been one of 
Jofhua’s days, when he commanded the zun to ftond ftill.” 





An ANECDOTE, 


HE following curious fact attracted the attention of all 
people in Weft Smithfield, London, a few days fince : 
—A man of the name of Wefton, who fells fprats in the 
neighbourhood of Claremarket, wifhing to feparate from his 
dear fpoufe, led her by a halter to market, where he tied her up 
to a ftall, along fidean ox. Here fhe remained expofed for fale 
near half an hour, for though the fpectators were many, the 
buyers were fhy, the owner not being willing to enfure her 
found wind and limb: However, the falefman employed upon 
the occafion clofed with a publican in Long-lane, Smithfield, 
for 40s.—the moft, in quantity, fold at market for the money. 
Both parties were equally happy on the occafion, fhe retiring 
weil fatistied with her new maiter, andhe making merry with 
the price of his rib! , 





GENERAL REVIEW of EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
For JANUARY, 1793. 


h R. HUME remarks, that there isa point of elevatian or 

deprefiion in the affairs of nations, beyond which they 

feldom proceed. In tracing the progrefs of fociety, from the 

reformation to the prefent era, we have the ampleft proofs of 

the juitice of this obfervation. ‘The human character feems to 
have 
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have attained the fummit of excellence at the commencement 
of the prefent century ; and, in fixing the moment of its fu- 
periority, we limit the extent of its powers, and afcertain the 
period of their decay. In our own country, at the time to 
which. we have alluded, the tumults of republicanifm, and the 
ftruggles of prerogative, were fucceeded by the undifturbed 
pofleffion of conftitutional liberty ; the rage of fanaticifm, 
and the objeétions of infidelity, had fhewn the expediency, and 
eftablifhed the boundaries, of a regular fyftem of national re- 
ligion; the morals of the people were pure without affectation 5 
and our literature was extenfive and chafte, without being pe- 
dantic or frivolous. Commerce diffufed a {pirit of induftry 
among all ranks of the community, and the mercantile arifto- 
¢racy, which impolitic monopolies and faccefsful fpeculations 
have now introduced, neither blunted the ardour of enterprife, 
nor diminifhed the profpect of independence. Though the 
ambition of France, the continual fcourge of Europe, in- 
volved Great-Britain in occafional war, yet its horrors were 
mitigated by the exercife of mutual curtefey, the reciprocal 
confcioufnels of diftinguifhed merit, and the periodical fuf 
penfion of hoftile ats. Though the vanity of the Bourbon 
race induced it to facrifice the happinefs of their fubjects to vi- 
fionary fchemes of foreign conquett, yet the effects of their 
conduct to the felicity of the world can no more be compared 
to the mifchiefs likely to enfue from the victories of the Gallic 
republic, than the uneafinefs which the children of Ifrael of 
old endured from the whips of Solomon, when contrafted with 
the torments with which they were threatened from the {cor- 
pions of Rehoboam. 

In examining the conduét of the Britifh adminiftration in 
their negociation with the Provifionary Executive Council, it 
is fcarcely neceffary to juftify, nor can it be material to con- 
demn their perfeverance in refufing to acknowledge M. Chauves 
lin as the accredited agent of the French commonwealth.— 
Their grounds of complaint have been {pecifically ftated ; and, 
unlefs their objections are fatisfactorily anfwered, impartiality 
mutt induce us to give our fuffrage in their favour, ‘The revo- 
Jution in France, which originally aimed at fubverting all 
exifting political inftitutions, feem deftined in their progrefs 
to overthrow every moral zad religious fentiment which has 
hitherto directed the actions of mankind. Opinions, to which 
time had given refpcétability, and which experience had difco- 
vered to be uleful, have been defpifed as ridiculous, or con- 
demned as mifchievous, by the felf-created legiflators of the 
uniyerfe 
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univerfe in the National Convention. Every government, ex- 
cept the republic, has been doomed to deftruCtion, as tyranni- 
cal ; all philofophy, which fought aid from revelation, has been 
difregarded as abfurd ; equality has been reprefented as the only 
mode of procuring happinefs in this world; and atheifm has 
kindly lent her aid to fecure the human race from the appre- 
henfion of future punifhment. At the commencement of the 
prefent war, none who profeffed to be the friends of liberty 
could with fuccefs to the arms of Auftria and Pruffia, At 
that period, in the ftruggles of the French againft the com- 
bined powers, we beheld the exertions of a gallant people con- 
tending for their own independence, and defending a confti- 
tution they had chofen for themfelves. But when the firft ma- 
giftrate of the ftate was torn from his elevation by the hand of 
violence; the moft valuable domains of the Imperial crown 
wreited from their pofleflor ; and a nation, already too potent, 
threatening to extend the boundaries of its territories to the 
Alps and the Baltic ; under the pretence of natural rights, dif- 
folving treaties which were calculated for preferving the gene- 
ral tranquillity; and, in profeffing to meliorate the forms of 
fociety, fhaking the pillars on which its fuperftruture is raifed ; 
we cannot be furprifed if the admiration of neutral kingdoms is 
converted into refentment, and even the caufe of defpotifm pre- 
ferred to that of anarchy. 

The principles adopted by the councils of France, and propa- 
gated by their agents, are certainly inimical to the Britifh con- 
ftitution 5 and the idea which has been entertained of appealing 
from our rulers to thofe by whom they were delegated, is an in- 
fult upon the underftanding, and an attempt to annihilate every 
focial tie among us. Noexplanation of the obnoxious decree 
fo juftly complained of, can filence the doubts of our cabinet. 
That decree beftows upon France the right of giving a form 
of government to all the nations of the world, whenever fhe is 
pleafed to think they wantit. The fole arbiter of the general 
will of mankind, fhe holds forth the fame boon to the Englifh- 
man, who rejoices in the protection of his Sovereign, and 
the flave who trembles under the fcymetar of a Sultan. Pro 
fufe in her bounty, and indilcriminate in the felection of its 
objects, the is equally urgent in compelling the acceptance of 
her gifts. 

The Belgie Provinces, which the profcffed to liberate from the 
yoke of Auttria, now groan under the preliure of military 
law and democratic tyranny. ‘The faith which their forefathers 
venerated, and their defcendants follow, is trampled under foot 5 
the 
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the power of reviving the conftitution, which the ancient 
Princes of the Netherlands eftablifhed, and under which their 
fubje&ts were contented and profperous, withheld from the 
people, who, after being deluded with the phantom of liberty, 
difcover that the fceptre of Francis is only exchanged for the 
{word of Dumourier; the fyftematic fervitude of a monarchy 
for the irregular licentioufnefs of a republic ; and the difci- 
plined hofts of Germany for the ungovernable rabble of the 
Convention. 

The induftrious merchants of Frankfort have been inter« 
rupted in their commerce, and injured in their property; ine 
fulted by a rapacious foldiery, and called upon to pay contribu- 
tions for their attachment to the magiftracy of theircity. The 
barren Duchy of Savoy has been forced from the hands of its 
native ruler, and annexed to the empire of its gigantic neigh- 
bour. The virtuous and wealthy Genevefe have been dif- 
turbed in their internal policy to gratify individual ambition ; 
and Europe has been informed felicity cannot be found, except 
in the departments of the French Republic, whofe reprefens 
tatives are overawed by the defperate mob of a corrupted me- 
tropolis. 

In anfwer to thefe objections it has been faid, that the decree 
in queftion is meant to be confined, in its application, to thofe 
countries folely in which there isa decided majority in favour 
of the new principles of government. But this argument 


can neither extenuate the guilt, nor conceal the ambition, of — 


the republic. ‘The internal policy of every ftate can only be 
regulated by the will of its inhabitants ; and an active and in- 
duftricus minority may produce infurrections, though they can- 
not effect revolutions, and fow the feeds of civil diflenfion, 
which may ripen by perfeverance into open rebellion. If the 
Convention was weak enough to miftake the congratulations 
of the fubjeéts of Great-Britain on the retreat of the Duke of 
Brunfwick for an approbation of their conduct, and a defire of 
imitating their example, we have no fecurity that they poflefs 
moderation or prudence to induce them to abftair from carry 
ing their fchemes of innovation into effect. And if they are 
relolved to commence hoftilities, becaufe the prefent minifters 
of his Britannic Majefty, fhocked at the excefles which they 
have tolerated or juitified, conceived that the former defpo- 
tifm of their government, entrufted to the mild and now mur- 
dered monarch, modified by the refinement of modern man- 
ners, and rendered fafcinating by that enthufiaftic honour and 
dignity of fentiment, which has now left them for ever, was 
more 
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mere likely to promote internal peace and univerf:l harmony, 
than the tumultuous democracy which has been fubftituted in 
its place; their behaviour can only be deemed an infamous at- 
tempt to introduce difcord among a flourifhing and united peo- 
ple. In pafling this decree France declared war againit the 
world; and, till it is repealed, like the feed of Ifhmael, her 
hand muft be againft every man, and every man’s hand againft 
her. In order to remove every prejudice which may be enter- 
tained with refpect to the opening of the Scheldt, it muft be re- 
collected, that the queftion on that fubject is not agitated be- 
tween the people of the Auftrian Netherlands and the Dutch, 
but between the latter and the French common-wealth. Na- 
ture feems to have defigned that the whole extent of territory 
from the boundaries of French Flanders to the moft northern 
extremities of the United Provinces fhould have been joined 
together under one head ; and, in confequence of this difpo- 
fition, Antwerp, from its centrical fituation, and the magnifi- 
cent river on which it ftands, would probably have become the 
commercial metropolis of a great and flourifhing kingdom. 
Previous tu the acceffion of Charles the Fifth to the Impe- 
rial throne, the whole feventeen provinces were under the domis 
nion of the Houfe of Burgundy; and, during that period of 
their hiftory, their extenfive trade and fertile foil made them the 
ftorchoufe and granary of Europe. The tyranny of Philip 
the Second rouicd his fubjects to revolt 3 the valour of the 
Spanifh troops reduced part of them to fubmifiion; but the 
invincible obitinacy of the Dutch, and the hereditary wifdom 
and bravery of the Orange Family emancipated them for ever 
from a foreign yoke, and feparated them from the adjoining 
ftates. Inttead of flaves they became conquerors, and, after a 
conteft of fourfcore years, dictated to their former matters the 
terms of pacification. In confequence of their fuccefles the 
Scheldt was fhut, and the right of navigating it was folemnly 
relinguifhed, Andif a candid inquirer muft wifh to ice it re- 
fumed, he may at the fame time be convinced, that this object 
can only be attained by a reunion of the whole of the Low 
Countries, and not by the incorporation of Belgia and France. 
The effect of the latter would be the total deitruction of the 
ftates of Holland, the entire fubverfion of the balance of power, 
and the engendering of a political monfter, which, alter de- 
vouring every thing, would feed upon its own bowels.— 
When thefe circumitances are coufidered, it mult follow that 
general expediency, the great practical rule of direction to 
dtatefmen, requires the interference of adminiftration to fup- 
Vou, XXI. 522. S port 
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port the claims. of our allies according to the ftipulations of 
the treaty of Muntfter. 


Ww A R, 


The kill and frugality of minifters have fecured to them a 
temporary fund for carrying on a war. The fpirit and the re- 
fources of the nation gave them every reafon to hope the con- 
tinuance of fupport. The continental powers with which we 
are connected, and the important objects for which we contend, 
will give animation and energy to every exertion. It is the 
caufe of human nature we are engaged to fupport ; of a con- 
ftitution which our anccftors cemented with their blood, which 
is the fource of our pride, and the foundation of our happinefs, 
againit a fyftem of innovation which has {wept before it, like 
an overwhelming torrent, the facred inftitutions of antiquity, 
the pure confolations of religion, the duties of domeftic life, 
and the obligations between man and man. In ancient times 
var was condudted with dignified ferocity; among the mo- 
derns it has been carried on with fcientific fkill: the recent 
hoftilities of the French have been ferocious without dignity, 
and fcientific without humanity; and if we meet their forces 
with fuch accumulated horrors, we have ftill the comfort of re- 
fiecting, that to abftain from war is impoffible, and to doubt of 
fuccefs would be impious. 

Such are the reafons which may be urged to induce us to 


EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI. 


But an event has happened, ia the courfe of the month, which 
will probably preclude all reafoning upon the fubjec, and which, 
in every benevolent mind, muit fufpend for a time the power 
of eclmly cxamining their weight. Louis the XVIth, aftera 
trial which violated every form of criminal juftice, has been 
found guilty, and executed. In this complicated act of villainy 
we kuow not whether moft to condemn the deliberate wicked- 
nefs of the Convention, or to admire the fortitude of the un- 
happy fufferer. During the whole courfe of this proceeding, 
no fenfation of pity entered the breaft of any individual of that 
body ; and after having, in contempt of every divine and human 
law, dilcharged the inconfiftent offices of accufers and judges, 
having been conviéted of the moit {candalous forgeries in at- 
tempting to bring their King to the block, and expofing him, 
without 
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without remorfe, to infults from the vileft of mankind ; their 
career of iniquity has been finifhed by dooming to death a man 
protected from injury by his own innocence, and the inviolabi- 
lity annexed to his character by their own conftitution, under 
which he aéted. If we are tempted to arraign the juitice of 
Providence in expofing this Prince to fuch fevere misfortunes, 
we mutt adore its wifdom in giving him an opportunity of dif- 
playing virtues which will command the favour of poftcrity, 
and afford to the ferious mind the pleafing reflection that his 
mifery terminated with his earthly exiftence. 

Adverfity feems to have transformed the lazy fenfualift into 
the intrepid fage, and the wretched votary of fuperftition into 
the humble, reftgned, and pious difciple of Chriftianity. From 
the period of Louis’s imprifonment to the moment of his de- 
ceafe, he has difplayeda vigour of intelle&t, and afenfibility 
of temper which the elevation of his former ftation prevented 
him from exercifing, or checked in their operation. The will 
he has left will remain a permanent memorial of his domettic 
Virtues ; and inhis public capacity he was the initrum nt of 
preparing a conititution for his country which the wickednefs 
of his fubjeéts prevented them from improving, and the lait 
remnant of which they deftroyed by the decree which war- 
ranted his execution. 





Anfwer, by TV. Brewer, of Taunton, ta M. Barrett's Anagram, 
inferted November 26, 


BARGE if you aright tranfpofe, 
GAREB’s the name it will difclofe. 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from J. Bulgin, of 
Cattle Cary; and W. Hoare, of Dean Prior. 





Anfwer, by R. Graze, at Chard Academy, to FJ Bulgin’s Rebus, 
inferted November 20. 


RAPE is the foreign fruit ’tis clear, 
As in your lines is made appear. 


_ 4$t Wehave received the like anfwer from M. Barrett 
junior, of Exeter; W. Hoare, of Dean Prior; T. Walker, 
of Hemyock ; and W, Brewer, of ‘Taunton, 
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An Anfwer,by Matthew Barrett junior, of Exeter, to Fidelia’s 
Charade, inferted December 10. 


N pare hee eee as by the lines you fent, 


find to be the herb that’s mcant. 


*|/* We have reccived the like anfwer from W. Brewer, 
of ‘Taunton; P. Latham, of Briftol; I. Salter, of Payhem- 
bury; J. L. Clare, of Honiton; ‘T. Roberts, and W. Hodg- 
fon, of ‘T'ywardreath; W. Hoare, of Dean Prior; P, Gove, 
of Exeter; $. Hill, near Dawlifh; W. Pridham, J. Bartlett, 
and J. Sowton, of Ipplepen School; Thomas Coumbes, of St. 
German’s ; W. Smith, and R. Uren junior, of Grampound ; 
and Juventus, near St. Auftell, 





4n ANAGRAM, ty E. Giddy, of Truro, 


¢ ay heave if you tranfpofe aright, 
A liquor then you'll bring to light. 





A REBUS, by Matthew Barrett, of Exeter. 


Beaft in England call to mind ; 
The next an infe&t you muft find; 
Now a place I pray you tell, 
Where ny next (abeaft) doth dwell ; 
Laftly a fruit that doth abound, 
And which in England may be found. 
Join the initials right and true, 
A burning mount ’twill bring to view. 





4A CHARADE, Py Fidelio, of Bath 
ATC. firt! the univerfal friend ! 


What bleflings thy prolific powers attend ! 
T'iom thee my next its chearfulnefs receives, 
Which oft the melancholy mind relieves. 
Hail hallow’d whole |! Oh! mayI ne’er profane, 
But rev’rence thee, and wifely ftrive to gain, 
With unremitting zeal, the important prize 
Of endlefs blifs in realms beyond the fkies. 


4 QUESTION, 
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A QUESTION, by W. Upjohn, of Shaftefbury. 


HAT two numbers are thofe whofe fum, product, and 
difference of their fquares, are equal to each other? 


It is particularly requefted, that a folution might be given 
the flep-way ; the parts of which are to be anfwered methodi- 
cally, without abbreviating any of the work. 


An ENIGMA, by T. Croggan, of Grampound, 


E men of fenfe I merit your regard, 
Altho’ I do not want the leaft reward 5 
If you would find my afefulnefs and name, 
My occupation, and from whence I came 5 
Attend unto the fequcl, and you’ll know, 
*T was onan ufeful creature I did grow; 
Bulinefs of confequence I do traniad, 
And laws of great importance I enact 5 
I’m very flender, and my legs are flight, 
My native colour is a lily white 5 
I’m fore’d to walk along a Jonely read, 
And carry on my back a pond’rous load 5 
If you can look with a difcerning-eye, 
The meaning of my footiteps you'll defcry ; 
A certain liquid | do often ufe, 
So therefore tell my name without excufe. 
MOK AHOK BORIC OK RK OR OOO 

*,* The Account of the Praceffion at Topfham will be inferted 
next Week. 

t§t The Addrofs of Sir Archibald Macdonald witl be continuea 
in the next Entertainer. 

** We earneflly requeft our Correfpondents to be mare careful 
to render the different Productions they fend correct, that we may 
not be obliged to leave them out on Account of their Want of Me- 
rit—lVe would alfo caution the Writers of Enigmas, Rebufjes, 
Charades, Queftions, ce. Ge. againft fending any but fuch as are 
original, 

tit Our Correfpondents who fend Qucftions, Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, Rebuffes, or Anagrams, are requefted ta fend wit) them 
their genuine Solutions, as otherwife we fhall not chufe ta infert 
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KING, LIBERTY, LAWS. 
To the tune of—Hearts of Oak. 


E Britons fo brave, fo bold, and fo free, 
Come lend your attention and liften to me, 
Ill thew you moft clearly the plots that are laid, 
To fteal all your comfort—your bleffings invade 5 
But to jorn in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, 
Ye always are ready, 
And fteady, boys, fteady, 
To defend old England, huzza, boys, huzza ! 


The French moft perfidious we ever have found, 
Old England they hate, and would fain pull her down, 
Our glory they envy—our happinefs too, 
And would change our old gold for their tinfel fo new ; 
But we’ll fhew in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, 
We always are ready, 
And ready, boys, ready 
To defend our old England, huzza, boys, huzza! 


Afraid that the lion of Engiand fhould wake, 
They try to fteal that they dare not to take, 
They pay wicked men to feduce you with lies, 
And, to rob you fecurely, throw dutt in your eyes ; 
But they’II find in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, &c. &c. 


No religion or laws the vile Jacobins own, 
Their God they deny, and their King they dethrone ; 


Teo 
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To gain their own ends the poor people they cheat, 
Then leave them not even a morfel to eat! 

Then let us in the caufe 

Of King liberty, laws, 

Be ever moft fteady, &c. &ce 


Their trade is all gone—there is nene now to buy 
The rich are all banifh’d—the poor left to die ! 
No cornin their markets—no coin in their ftates; 
No hhips in their ports—no faith in their gates 5 
But they’ll find in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, 
We always are fteady, &c. &c. 


But look, ye bold Britons, around you and fee, 
‘The contraft how great—ye are happy and free ; 
Here Peace fpreads her olive, and Plenty her ftorc, 
Aad Juftice alike guards the rich and the poor. 

Then fhew in the caufe 

Of King, liberty, laws, 

Ye always are ready, &c. &c. 


Our commerce is great, manufad’rers well paid, 
The world is our mart, fo extenfive our trade; 
All, all have employment, the idle alone 
Have caufeof complaint, but the fault is their own. 
Then firm in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, &c. &c. 


Our nobles for liberty freely will bleed, 

Since they planted her firft in the fam’d Runnymead ; 

Moft facred our gentry her boughs will fuftain, 

rom the blows of vile France, or the engine ‘'om Paine. 
‘Then firm in the caufe 


Of King, liberty, laws, &c. &c. 


Our foldiers are loyal, brave, honcft and truc, 
And our failors unmatch’d fhould you fearch the world thro’ 
The poor, when indutftrious, have plenty and eafe, 
And charity fhelters old age and difeafe. 

Then firm in the caufe 

Of King, liberty, laws, &c. &c. 
Great George is our father, protector, and friend, 
And firmly our rights and his own wil) defend ; 

9 Then, 
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Then, uniting our hearts and our voices, we’ll fing, 
And pray for long life and long reign toour King: 
And ftaunch in the caufe 
Of King, liberty, laws, 
Be ever moft fteady, 
And ready, boys, ready, 
To defend poor old England, huzza, boys, huzza ! 





PHILEMON:  E vecy. 


HERE fhade yon yews the churchyard’s lonely bourn 
With faultering ftep, abforb’d in thought profound, 
Philemon wends in folitude to mourn, 
While Evening pours her deep’ning glooms around. 


Loud fhrieks the blaft, the flecty torrent drives, 
Wide fpreads the tempeft’s defolating pow’r 5 

To grief alone Philemon recklefs lives, 
Norolling peal he heeds, cola blaft nor fhower. 


For this the date that ftampt his Emma’s doom, 
In his fond arms fhe breath’d her life’s laft figh: 
“ Say, will my love e’er feek his Emma’s tomb?” 
She cried, then clos’din Death each wiftful eyes 


No fighs he breath’d, for anguith riy’d his breatt, 
Her clay-cold hand he grafp’d, no tears he fhed, 
*T ill fainting nature funk by grief opprefs’d, 
And ere diftra&tion came all fenfe was fled, 


Now time has calm’d, not cur’d Philemon’s woe, 
For grief like his, life-woven, never dies ; 
And ftill each year’s collected forrows flow, 
As drooping o’er his Emma’s tomb he fighs. 





Lines written on the Door of a Hermitage. 


F meck thy mind, if pious, if fincere, 
With welcome footfteps, ftranger, enter here, 
Within the fanctuary of this cell, 
No pride, no fraud, no irreligion dwell ; 
But peaceful mufings foothe the anxious breaft, 
And calms its rifing tempefts into reft. 
19) 
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